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Little  Stories  of  Life 


A Lincoln  Keepsake 

By  Oliver  M.  Keve 

JUDGE  ISHAM  REAVIS  of  Falls 
City,  Neb.,  is  the  possessor  of  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 
When  a young  man  Mr.  Reavis  wrote  Mr. 
Lincoln  asking  for  the  opportunity  of 
studying  law  in  the  latter’s  office,  and  this 
letter  is  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reply.  It  is  so 
kindly  in  tone,  and  contains  such  whole- 
some counsel,  that  for  these  qualities  alone 


it  would  be  prized  by  its  owner  though  it 
Tvere  not  written  by  the  great  emancipator. 

The  letter  reads : 

Springfield,  Nov.  5,  1855. 
Isham  Reavis,  Esq., 

My  dear  Sir : 

I have  just  reached  home  and 
found  your  letter  of  the  23rd 
ult.  I am  from  home  too  much 
of  the  time  for  a young  man 
to  read  law  with  me  advanta- 
geously. If  you  are  resolutely  de- 
termined to  make  a lawyer  of 
yourself,  the  thing  is  more  than 
half  over  already — it  is  a small 
matter  whether  you  read  ivith  a 
lawyer  or  not — I did  not  read  with 
anyone — get  the  books,  and  read 
and  study  them  till  you  understand 
them  in  their  principal  features, 


and  that  is  the  main  thing.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  to  be  in  a large 
town  while  you  are  reading — I 
read  in  New  Salem,  which  never 
had  three  hundred  people  living 
in  it.  The  books,  and  your  capac- 
ity for  understanding  them,  are 
just  the  same  in  all  places.  Mr. 
Dummer  is  a very  clever  man  and 
an  excellent  lawyer  (much  better 
than  I,  in  law  learning),  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  cheerfully 
tell  you  what  books  to  read,  and 
also  loan  you  the  books. 


Always  bear  in  mind  that  your 
own  resolution-  to  succeed  is  more 
important  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

A,  Lincoln. 

“I  had  known  Mr.  Lincoln  all  my  life,” 
says  Mr.  Reavis,  “as  he  and  my  father  had 
been  young  men  together  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sangamon.  His  name  was  a household 
word,  not  only  in  the  family  to  which  I 
belonged  but  among  all  the  people  round 
about  New  Salem.” 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years, 
Mr.  Reavis  talks  interestingly  of  the  friend 
of  his  youth.  “It  is  said  that  he  was  a 
homely  man.  It  might  strike,  some  people 
that  way.  but  I am  bound  to  say  it  did  not 
so  strike  me.  He  was  tall  and  a-  little  awk- 


ward. but  when  he  would  get  warmed  up 
before  a jury  or  a crowd  he  became  as 
graceful  in  appearance  as  anybody.”  Others 
have  remarked  upon  the  indefinable  sug- 
gestion in  his  appearance  that  he  had  be- 
come old  before  his  time.  “The  boy  never 
dies  out  of  the  man,  nor  the  girl  out  of  the 
woman,”  continues  Judge  Reavis,  “but 
there  was  nothing  about  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
impress  one  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  been  young.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
make  more  fun  than  anybody,  and  woe 
unto  the  opponent  who  by  any  chance  be- 
came the  object  of  his  wit.  It  was  not 
rasping  or  biting,  nor  was  it  exactly  ridi- 
cule, but  it  was  sure  to  subject  its  object 
to  a good  deal  of  unpalatable  merriment.” 
Falls  City,  Keb. 


The  Bullet  He  Might  Have  Stopped 

J N giving  the  warm  clasp  of  the  hand 
you  may  be  arresting  the  arm  of  an 
assassin,  or  leading  a Peter  preacher  to  the 
Lord.  A brotherly  inquiry  may  stop  a 
bullet.  The  assassin  of  President  McKin- 
ley, just  a day  or  so  before,  sat  talking  in  a 
cobbler’s  shop.  The  cobbler  was  filled  with 
grief  and  remorse  over  the  tragedy  which 
happened  afterward. 

He  said,  “I  believe,  if  while  he  sat  there 
on  the  bench  by  me,  I had  put  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  said,  ‘Now  look  here, 
brother,  what  is  it  that  is  on  your  mind 
that  makes  you  talk  that  way?  Tell  me, 
I have  been  a young  man  once,  and  pretty 
hot-headed  at  that,  I can  understand  you. 
Out  with  it.’  I believe  I could  have  broken 
down  the  plans  for  murder  that  had  formed 
in  his  poor  bewildered  brain,  and  the 
nation  would  have  been  spared  the  horror.” 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a cobbler 
was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  probably 
had  it  in  his  power  to  arrest  a blow  that 
had  staggered  a world?  Just  one  of  those 
things  we  “ought  to  have  done.” — G.  W. 
Bull. 


O,  For  a Closer  Walk  with  Man 

[We  do  not  know  the  author  of  this 
poem,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a 
noble  and  reverent  paraphrase  of  a great 
old  hymn.  Read  it  to  a company,  and 
watch  the  effect.] 

O.  for  a closer  walk  with  man, 

A bright  and  cheery  face, 

A heart  to  feel,  a brain  to  plan 
The  weal  of  our  lost  race ! 

Where  is  the  brotherhood  I wist. 

Which  once  on  earth  was  felt. 

When  all  who  loved  and  served  the  Christ 
As  one  together  dwelt? 

Help  me,  O Lord,  to  do  my  part. 

My  brother’s  load  to  bear ; 

With  ready  hands  and  tender  heart 
His  cares  and  woes  to  share. 

Broaden  my  views  and  save  my  mind 
From  narrow,  selfish  aims. 

Teach  me  that  every  child  of  thine 
On  me  and  mine  hath  claims. 

In  hungry  man  and  shoeless  bairn. 

Thine  image  may  I see. 

That  law  of  love  forever  learn, 

“Ye  did  it  unto  me.” 

Walk  with  me.  Lord,  and  fill  my  heart 
So  full  of  love  divine. 

That  lonely  cot  and  busy  mart 
May  hear  thy  voice  in  mine. 

So  may  I seek  through  life’s  fierce  strife 
To  hearten  those  who  fight. 

To  lift  man  up,  yet  all  my  life 
To  lean  on  thy  sure  might. 
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as  sinful  and  as  unprepared  as  if  they  had 
not  lived  and  died  in  a Christian  land. 

Here  is  a place  where  the  millions  of  a 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  Morgan  and 
others  are  most  urgently  needed,  and  where 
they  would  do  the  most  good.  But,  until 
those  millions  come,  all  honor  to  the  sing- 
ers of  Claflin,  who  have  charmed  into  ex- 
istence by  their  songs  the  buildings  where 
character  is  made  and  leaders  are  trained 
for  the  neediest  work  in  the  world. 


An  Educational  Comparison 

Students  enrolled  in  Freedmen’s  Aid  


Schools  6,615 

Students  enrolled  in  -i 

other  Methodist  schools  38,147 

Money  spent  per  student  Freed 

men’s  Aid  schools  $51.50 

Money  spent  per  student 

the  Boys’  Dormitory  which  is  a Monument  to  their  Efforts,  as  is  all  other  schools  $103 


tion,  and  no  doubt  many  will  remember  the  No  mission  work  in  the  world  has  greater  — — . 

school  in  their  wills.  claims  and  needs  for  immediate  help  than  The  Negro  is  an  exotic  of  the  most 

The  student  singers  without  exception  this.  Millions  of  English-speaking  people  gorgeous  and  superb  countries  of  the 
were  well  received,  and  usually  a return  in  the  South,  both  white  and  black,  can  world,  and  he  has  deep  in  his  heart  a pas- 
date  was  asked  for.  The  pastors  of  the  neither  read  nor  write  their  own  language,  sion  for  all  that  is  splendid,  rich,  and  fanci- 
Churches  as  a rule  were  ready  to  accord  They  are  passing  out  into  the  great  beyond  ful. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
the  use  of  their  Churches  for  this  impor- 
tant cause,  though  a few  were  indifferent 
and  their  congregations  were  passed  by. 

President  and  Mrs.  Dunton  usually  ac- 
companied the  troupe;  Mrs.  Dunton  as 
advance  agent,  and  President  Dunton  to 
present  the  work  of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  So- 
ciety in  general  and  of  Claflin  University 
in  particular,  pleading  with  the  people  for 
their  sympathetic  support  of  this  the  most 
important  home  mission  work  before  the 
Church. 

Two  out  of  three  of  our  colored  people 
are  outside  the  Church,  and  but  a tithe  of 
the  children  of  school  age  are  receiving 
anything  like  an  adequate  education.  The 
peasant  classes  of  both  races  are  practi- 
cally without  any  wholesome  opportunities 

for  improvement.  splendid  Building,  the  Tingley  Memorial  Hall 


The  Panels  in  Lincoln  Hall 


Abraham  eincoen  belongs  to  no 

state,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
Nevertheless,  Illinois  cherishes  his 
memory  in  a little  more  personal  and  in- 
timate fashion  than  any  other  state. 

Illinois  has  in  Springfield  the  Eincoln 
home,  simple,  even  commonplace,  more  elo- 
quent than  any  chiseled  marble  or  any 
pile  of  stately  buildings.  That  house  speaks 
of  the  years  of  Eincoln’s  preparation  for 


the  greatest  task  given  to  any  man  of  his 
century,  years  in  which  no  one  thought  of 
him  as  the  colossal  personality  we  now 
know. 

And  in  Springfield,  too,  is  the  Eincoln 
tomb.  That  wonderful  dust  which  would 
have  given  a new  glory  to  Westminster 
Abbey  rests  in  a quiet  spot  among  Illi- 
nois trees. 

The  state  university  of  Illinois  has  just 


completed  a building  for  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  and  appropriately  calls  it  “Ein- 
coln Hall.”  It  will  be  dedicated  on  Ein- 
coln’s birthday,  February  12,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  jubilee  of  emancipation. 

The  chief  decorative  feature  of  the  new 
building  is  a series  of  panels,  illustrated  on 
this  page  and  the  next.  They  visualize  for 
all  time  some  of  the  great  moments  in 
Eincoln’s  career. 


Lincoln  Splitting  Bails.  “This  rail-splitter,  a true-horn  king  of  men’’ 
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they  only  ran  from  him.  What  conld  be 
the  matter? 

The  twelve  feet  were  still  hurrying  down 
the  road,  but  when  they  reached  Billy 
Powers’s  house,  of  course,  they  stopped. 
Billy  was  swinging  on  his  front  gate,  but 
he  got  down  when  he  saw  the  children 
coming. 

"Say,  Billy,”  Xed  Bixby  called  out  the 
first  thing,  ‘‘didn’t  you  say  that  the  little 
old  man  that  sells  pop  corn  was  cross  ?” 

“Yes,  siree,  sir,  he  is ! He  sent  me  home. 
I bet  you  I wouldn’t  buy  his  old  pop  corn, 
not  for  a cent  a bag.”  And  Billy  put  his 
hands  far  down  in  his  pockets  and  held 
his  head  so  high  that  he  didn’t  see  little 
Evelyn  Bixby,  and  he  almost  fell  over  her. 

"Was — wasn’t  you  doing 
something  you  oughtn’t 
to  have?”  Caroline  asked 
timidly. 

“Nothing,  only  I took  a 
handful  of  pop  corn  out 
of  a bag  just  to  taste. 

’T wasn’t  very  good,  any- 
wa3'.  Huh ! He’s  a cross 
. one  all  right.  Say,  let’s 
play  run-sheep-run.” 

"Guess  he’d  better  not 
talk  about  the  pop  corn 
man.”  Ned  said  to  Car- 
oline. “W’e  can  stay  a 
few  minutes  and  play, 
maybe ; only  course  Billy’ll 
have  to  be  the  dog.” 

So  the  pop  corn  man 
was  forgotten  for  a little 
while;  but  not  by  every- 
body. Two  small  boys 
were  going  by  the  little 
bit  of  a store  on  the 
corner  just  about  this 
same  time.  They  were 
new  little  boys,  for  they 
had  lived  in  Greenville 
only  three  weeks.  The 
pop  corn  man  himself  had 
lived  there  longer  than 
that.  But  they  had  lived 
there  long  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with 
Billy  Powers,  ’ and  Billy 
Powers  had  told  them 
that  the  pop  corn  man  was 
cross ; and,  of  course,  they 
thought  that  Billy  must 
know  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

But  what  could  be  go- 
ing on  in  the  little  store 
on  the  corner  this  after- 
noon? Quarts  and  quarts  of  corn  seemed 
to  be  sizzling  and  popping,  and  somebody 
was  singing: 

"A  popper  full  of  pop  corn, 

A popper  full  of  joys; 

A popper  full  of  kernels  white 
For  all  the  girls  and  boys. 

O,  hear  it  whizz  and  sizz  and  snap ! 

There’s  corn  for  every  little  chap.” 

“0  ! O !”  cried  the  two  little  boys  at  once. 
‘‘If  only  we  dared.”  But  just  then  the 
little  old  man  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  then  how  those  boys  did  run  around 
the  corner  and  down  the  street  until  they 
met  Billy  Powers.  And.  of  course,  Billy 
Powers  said:  ‘‘What  did  I tell  you?” 

And  the  pop  corn  man  saw  them  run  and 
he  stopped  singing.  Then,  when  they  were 
out  of  sight,  he  went  to  the  little  room 


back  of  the  store  and  told  his  wife,  who 
was  blind,  that  he  guessed  it  wasn’t  any 
use;  they’d  better  move  somewhere  else, 
for  the  boys  and  girls  were  all  afraid  of 
him.  And  what  was  the  store  good  for  if 
the  boys  and  girls  didn’t  come  there  to  buy 
their  candy  and  pencils  and  pads  and  pop 
corn?  And  the  little  old  lady  smiled  and 
said:  “Never  mind,  father,  it’ll  all  come 
right  some  day ; never  you  fear.”  And 
she  smiled  and  smiled  until  the  little  old 
man  just  had  to  smile,  too. 

How  could  they  know  that  just  because 
one  little  boy  had  said  that  somebody  was 
cross  all  the  other  boys  and  girls  thought 
that  it  must  be  so?  How  fast  stories  do 
travel,  and  how  much  bigger  they  grow 


the  faster  they  go ! But  the  little  old  man 
went  back  to  his  work ; and  he  dusted  and 
polished  his  store  over  and  over  again. 
But  nobody  came. 

Every  day  he  saw  the  children  hurrying 
by,  and  they  always  looked  as  if  they 
wanted  to  come  in  but  didn’t  quite  dare. 
And  every  day  he  tried  to  be  patient, 
though  sometimes  it  was  pretty  hard.  But 
still  he  worked  and  sang.  Then  one  day, 
when  he  had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  selling  any  pop  corn,  he  saw  the  two 
new  little  boys  coming  down  the  street. 
So  he  began  to  pop  corn  as  fast  as  he 
could  pop  it,  and  he  sang  in  his  jolly  way: 

“Sing  a song  of  pop  corn. 

Pure  and  crisp  and  white ; 

Come  and  try  a bag  of  this, 

‘Tis  popped  just  right.” 


And  the  biggest  boy  said ; “There,  Ken- 
neth Needham,  I don’t  care  what  Billy 
Powers  says  or  anybody  else.  I’m  going 
in.” 

And  the  little  boy  added : “Me,  too.” 

So  in  they  went.  And,  do  you  know,  the 
pop  corn  man  smiled  at  them  so  kindly 
that  they  forgot  to  be  afraid?  And  the 
first  thing  they  knew  they  were  sitting  on 
the  couch  in  the  room  in  back  of  the  store, 
and  the  pop  corn  man’s  wife  was  telling 
them  all  about  when  she  was  a little  girl ; 
and  all  about  the  little  fairy  people  that 
live  in  “Pop  Corn  Land.”  The  pop  corn 
man  sang  some  of  his  funny  songs,  and 
the  funniest  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  two 
little  boys  decided  that  they  would  like  to 
call  him  Grandpa  Baker 
because  he  was  so  much 
like  their  own  grandpa, 
who  lived  so  many  miles 
away.  And  his  wife  was 
just  the  nicest  kind  of  a 
grandmother. 

Yes,  some  other  queer 
things  happened,  too.  The 
two  little  boys  went  away 
and  told  all  their  little 
friends  about  the  pop 
corn  man  and  his  nice 
buttered  pop  corn.  And 
this  news  began  to  spread 
just  as  fast  as  Billy 
Powers’s  bad  news  had.  It 
doesn’t  take  long  to  tell 
good  things  about  people, 
so  it  was  only  a few  hours 
before  the  store  was  full 
of  boys  and  girls  and  even 
fathers  and  mothers.  And 
now  almost  any  day  you 
can  go  by  the  little  store 
on  the  corner  and  hear 
somebody  singing: 

“A  popper  full  of  pop 
corn, 

A popper  full  of  joys; 
A popper  full  of  kernels 
white 

For  all  my  girls  and 
boys. 

O,  hear  it  whizz  and  sizz 
and  snap ! 

There’s  corn  for  every 
little  chap.” 

And,  of  course,  the  pop 
corn  man  is  happy,  for 
he  earns  money  enough  to 
take  care  of  his  wife  and 
to  buy  her  many  dainty 
things.  And  she  is  always 
happy  when  some  little 
boy  or  girl  comes  in  and  begs  her  for  a 
story.  But  happiest  of  all  are  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  to  the  little  store  on  the 
corner  and  buy  the  nice  buttered  pop  corn. 

Ashaway,  R.  I. 

C3-  ■ 

Lincoln  and  the  Birds  and  Kittens 

’C'  VERY  boy  and  girl  has  heard  of  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln,  who  wrote  the  words 
that  made  free  four  millions  of  slaves.  We 
celebrate  his  birthday  now,  and  every  year 
the  memory  of  his  life  and  deeds  seems 
to  grow  dearer  to  the  whole  world. 

Before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  was  a lawyer 
in  the  central  part  of  Illinois.  In  those 
days  the  settlements  were  far  apart,  and 
the  wide  prairies  were  covered  by  wild 
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grass  and  flowers,  for  there  were  few  farms 
and  fences,  and  the  roads  were  often  so 
muddy  they  could  not  be  used. 

There  were  few  people  in  any  one 
county,  and  the  towns  were  too  small  for 
each  to  keep  a lawyer  busy,  and  so  the 
lawyers  would  travel  from  one  county  to 
another  to  attend  the  different  courts  and 
to  try  their  cases. 

On  account  of  bad  roads,  they  generally 
went  on  horseback,  so  that  they  could  pick 
their  way  better,  and  as  the  distances  be- 
tween the  different  towns  were  long,  they 
used  to  travel  together,  perhaps  five  or  six 
at  a time.  If  you  could  hear  the  stories 
they  told,  and  the  jokes  they  made,  you 
would  laugh  till  your  sides  ached,  for  nearly 
all  the  lawyers  of  those  days  were  great 
story-tellers.  Lincoln,  himself,  was  one  of 
the  best,  and  when  he  became  President 
and  the  terrible  Civil  War  seemed  almost 
to  crush  his  spirits,  he  seemed  to  find  re- 
lief in  telling  a funny  story. 

On  one  of  those  journeys  before  he  be- 
came President,  he  was  riding  on  horse- 
back with  several  of  his  fellow  lawyers, 
when  they  noticed  he  lagged  behind  them, 
and  then  he  turned  his  horse  and  went 
back  some  distance,  and  got  off  his  horse, 
and  seemed  to  pick  something  from  the 
ground.  After  awhile  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  overtook  his  friends  and  they 
asked  him  what  he  went  back  for. 

Mr.  Lincoln  told  them  he  had  seen  two 
little  birds  that  had  fallen  from  their  nest, 
and  were  trying  to  get  back  to  it.  At  first 
he  went  on,  but  his  mind  could  not  rest, 
and  he  could  not  feel  right,  until  he  had 
gone  back  and  put  them  back  in  their  nest. 

On  another  of  those  journeys,  he  saw  a 
pig  which  had  waded  in  a miry  slough  and 
was  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  more  it 
struggled  the  deeper  it  sank.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  a new  suit  of  clothes  and,  of  course, 
did  not  like  to  get  them  soiled,  and  went 
on.  But  he  could  not  get  the  poor  pig, 
struggling  in  vain  for  its  life,  out  of  his 
mind,  so  he  went  back  and  helped  the  pig 
out  of  the  mud,  although  he  soiled  his  new 
clothes  badly. 

These  were  little  things  to  do,  but  it  is 
such  little  things  that  show  what  men  are, 
and  what  boys  and  girls  are. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President,  and 
during  the  Civil  War,  he  visited  General 
Grant  at  his  headquarters,  where  the  Union 
army  was  encamped.  It  was  at  a time 
when  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  break  down 
from  his  burden  of  care  and  labor,  and 
those  who  knew  him  pitied  him  when  they 
saw  his  sad  hollow  eyes  and  anxious  face. 
When  he  came  to  General  Grant’s  tent, 
there  were  three  little  kittens  that  had  lost 
their  mother,  and  were  crawling  about  the 
tent  mewing  in  the  most  piteous  manner. 
Mr.  Lincoln  picked  them  up,  put  them  on 
his  lap,  and  stroked  their  soft  fur,  and 
said: 

“Poor  little  creatures,  you’ll  be  taken 
good  care  of.” 

And  turning  to  an  officer  said : “Colonel, 
I hope  you  will  see  that  these  motherless 
little  waifs  are  given  plenty  of  milk  and 
treated  kindly.” 

The  officer  replied;  “I  will  see,  Mr. 
President,  that  they  are  taken  in  charge  by 
the  cook  of  our  mess,  and  well  cared  for.” 

Several  times  afterward,  during  his  stay 
at  the  camp,  he  was  seen  fondling  those 


kittens.  It  was  a strange  sight  to  see  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  great  Union 
army,  petting  little  kittens,  at  a time  when 
he  was  carrying  a burden  of  care,  enough 
to  crush  any  man.  This  little  act  showed 
the  kindness  of  his  nature  better  than  any 
words  could  describe,  and  no  wonder  that 
we  love  and  reverence  his  name  and 
memory. 

Kind  hearts,  and  helpful  spirits  such  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  had,  which  did  not  overlook 
even  the  little  birds  and  kittens,  bring  joy 
and  gladness  to  the  world. — “Heroes  and 
Creathearts.” 

My  Girl 

The  dear  little  children  who  pass  all  day, 
I watch  from  my  window  above — 
Darlings,  with  blue  eyes  and  black  and 
gray; 

But  one  little  girl  I love. 

It  isn’t  because  of  her  lovely  face; 

Her  hair  is  as  straight  as  a string. 

It  isn’t  because  of  some  wondrous  grace; 
She’s  a round,  little  dumpy  thing. 

But  she  always  mothers  the  littlest  tots, 
And  is  kind  to  the  weak  and  small. 
Swift  on  her  two  busy  feet  she  trots. 

To  comfort  and  help  them  all. 

Once,  when  the  circus  was  passing  by. 
And  the  band  was  blaring  along. 

At  the  sound  of  a baby’s  piteous  cry. 

She  turned  from  the  hurrying  throng. 

She  lifted  the  baby,  and  kissed  the  smart — 
(I  saw  from  my  window  above.) 

She  lost  the  circus  but  won  my  heart. 
This  dear  little  girl  I love. 

— Pauline  Frances  Camp,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Johnny  Is  Definition 

“Now,  Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  after 
she  had  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
“I  wish  you  would  write  a sentence  con- 
taining ‘defeat.’  ” 

After  twenty  minutes’  struggle,  Johnny 
announced  he  was  ready  to  be  heard. 

“Please  read  your  composition,”  the 
teacher  directed. 

“When  you  get  shoes  dat’s  too  tite,” 
Johnny  read,  “it’s  hard  on  de  feat.” — Na- 
tional Monthly. 


Not  Her  Fault 

Being  upbraided  by  her  mother  for  be- 
ing the  lowest  in  her  class,  little  Mabel 
exclaimed  in  tones  of  injured  innocence: 
“It  aint  my  fault.  The  girl  who  has  al- 
ways been  foot  left  school.” 


Uncle  Doc  and  the  Juniors 


(Letter  for  February  9) 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  ; 

Babies  that  grow  normally  start  to  walk 
when  they  are  about  a year  old.  Often 
their  little  legs  are  not  strong  enough  to 
support  their  fat  bodies  and  they  go  scoot- 
ing about  the  house  on  “all  fours.”  When  a 
child  has  the  go  in  him,  he  goes.  That  is 
to  say,  he  goes  if  his  mother  doesn’t  rope 
him ; and  sometimes,  even  then,  he  gets 
loose  and  is  out  of  the  house  before  his 
mother  can  pull  the  cooky  dough  off  her 
fingers.  I know  because  I used  to  be  roped. 

The  other  day  I was  talking  with  some 


growm  folks  about  a little  girl  whose  legs- 
are  paralyzed.  “What  a pity  that  she  can’t 
move  about !”  I exclaimed. 

“O,  yes,  she  can,”  said  her  father.  “She 
can  go  like  everything.”  Whereupon  this 
sweet  little  girl,  who  had  only  half  of  her 
body  to  work  with  asked  me  if  I would 
run  her  a race. 

“Sure  I would,”  said  I,  and  before  I 
could  say,  “One  for  the  money”  she  had 
gone  half  way  across  the  room  by  turning- 
flippity-flop  somersaults. 

It  takes  more  than  ropes  and  paralysis 
to  keep  boys  and  girls  from  going  when 
they  have  the  go  in  them.  And  I have 
noticed  that  when  we  go  right  with  our 
thoughts  we  go  right  with  our  feet. 

No  matter  how  big  may  be  a boy’s- 
muscle,  his  heart  is  his  boss.  When  the 
boss  says  go,  all  the  balance  of  the  boy 
gets  into  action.  * 

And  the  heart  of  a girl  is  just  as  big  a 
boss.  When  the  girls  I know  get  it  intO’ 
their  hearts  to  do  a certain  thing,  it  is- 
just  as  good  as  done — if  they  don’t  change 
their  mind. 

The  way  our  hearts  make  our  bodies, 
move  is  sometimes  funny.  Last  night  ou 
my  way  home  I met  a fourteen-year-old' 
girl  just  as  she  took  her  four-year-old 
brother  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  lead  hinn 
home.  His  thoughts  had  him  going  in  an- 
other direction.  She  pulled  on  his  arm. 
and  at  once  the  muscles  in  his  legs  became- 
so  weak  that  he  tumbled  over  on  the  side- 
walk. She  picked  him  up  by  the  belt  and 
started  home  with  him  under  her  arm.. 
That  method  also  failed,  for  before  she 
took  three  steps  he  started  his  arms  and 
legs  a-going.  He  kicked  so  fast  that  he 
looked  like  a centipede. 

Then  she  did  something  which  showed 
she  was  a wise  girl.  She  told  him  about 
something  good  at  home.  He  became  in- 
terested. His  eyes  sparkled.  “Come  on,”~ 
he  yelled,  as  he  started  to  run.  Standing 
at  the  corner  I saw  him  beat  his  sister 
home  by  a half  block. 

Jesus  prayed  that  his  disciples  should  not 
be  led  into  temptation.  I am  sure  he  was 
not  thinking  that  any  of  you  youngsters 
would  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  pulled 
into  wrong  conduct.  That’s  the  hardest 
way  to  capture  folks.' 

A crafty  little  thought  is  the  biggest 
temptation  you  will  ever  have  to  fight. 
And  you  will  have  to  fight  it  quick  if  you 
win,  for,  as  you  well  know,  when  a thought 
starts  a fellow’s  heart  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,  the  balance  of  the  boy  or  girl 
goes  with  it. 

But  there!  I had  sometfiing  else  I did 
want  to  say  to  you,  but  I shall  have  to 
write  to  you  again  next  week.  Until  then 
don’t  forget  those  crafty  little  thoughts. 
If  one  should  get  into  your  heart  send  a 
good  thought  after  it  and  watch  the  bad 
one  run.  Then  you  will  be  overcoming 
temptation. 

Best  regards  to  you  all. 

Uncle  Doc. 


Helps  on  the  devotional  meeting  for  the 
Junior  League  superintendents  will  be 
found  in  the  “Junior  Workers’  Quarterly,” 
published  by  the  Central  Office  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  14  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago. 
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THE  EPWORTH  HERALD 


January  25,  1913 


An  Appeal  from  Bulgarian  Epworthians  to  Their 
American  Brethren 


This  letter  comes  from  our  Bulgaria 
Mission,  and  ought  to  have  instant 
response : 

I have  been  asked  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  young  peo- 
ple’s societies  of  Bulgaria,  the  son  of  one 
of  our  own  Methodist  preachers,  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  appeal  and  ask  you,  if 
you  approve  it,  to,  have  it  printed  in  The 
Epworth  Herald. 

Personally,  I cannot  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  the  need  that  exists  for 
such  help.  Every  mail  brings  us  urgent 
appeals  for  help  for  members  of  our 
Churches.  Nearly  every  pastor  has  written 
us  and  they  are  anxiously  awaiting  to  see 
how  well  America  will  respond  to  their 
cry.  It  is  heartbreaking  to  have  to  turn 
them  away  because  there  are  no  funds.  I 
beg  of  you  to  do  what  you  can  for  these 
young  people  in  their  great  stress. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.  E.  E.)  ViEtte  T.  Count. 


right  and  left  knocked  down  a m.,.,ber  of 
his  persecutors.  Then  he  took  to  his  heels 
and  ran,  with  the  Turks  in  hot  pursuit. 
But  he  outran  them  and  has  returned  to 
tell  the  story. 

Many  of  Bulgaria’s  brightest  and  best 
young  men  have  returned  hopel^^sly 
crippled,  to  go  through  life  dependent  upon 
others.  It  may  be  months  before  any  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  for  them  to  re- 
ceive pensions,  and  then  the  amount  will 
be  pitifully  small.  Meanwhile,  the  severe 
Balkan  winter  is  upon  us,  and  there  is 
great  need  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
supplies  for  these  unfortunate  people. 

Bulgaria’s  part  in  this  horrible  war  has 
been  one  of  self-sacrificing  and  altruistic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  The 
Bulgarians  have  fought  their  battles  bravely 


duty,  will  you  be  earnest  and  true?  When 
you  are  tempted  to  be  a coward,  will  you 
be  brave?  When  you  are  tempted  to  be 
disagreeable,  will  you  be  loving  and 
kind?  When  you  are  tempted  to  be 
lazy  and  worthless,  will  you  be  useful? 
When  you  are  tempted  not  to  care  what 
others  think  of  you,  will  you  try  to  be 
an  examjrle  to  others?  It  means  all  this 
to  be  tr^e  blue. 

At  play,  at  work,  at  school,  at  home,  at 
Church — everywhere,  will  you  be  true  blue? 

And  will  you  help  someone  else  to  be 
true  blue? 


I 


and  then  have  cared  for  the  wounded 
The  Federation  of  Young  People’s  So-  Turk  as  tenderly  as  for  their  own  brothers. 

Our  president  has  already  gone  to  Gu- 
murdjina,  a city  in  Macedonia,  where  are 


cieties  in  Bulgaria,  consisting  of  Epworth 
Leagues  in  North  Bulgaria,  Christian  En- 


deavor societies  in  South  Bulgaria,  and  the  at  present  found  about  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 


Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  makes  earnest 
and  urgent  appeal  to  the  Epworth  Leagues 
of  America  to  aid  them  in  helping  the  suf- 
fering people  in  this  time  of  Bulgaria’s 
great  and  pitiful  need. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  societies  but 
has  sent  out  nearly  all  of  its  male  mem- 
bers to  the  battlefield,  and  some  have  sent 
every  one.  They  have  gone  out  with  a 
courage  and  devotion  to  a high  cause  which 
cannot  be  excelled  by  the  young  men  of 


sand  people  left  without  food  or  roof. 

We  plead  for  your  sympathy  and  sub- 
stantial help.  Send  your  contributions  to 
the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Sheridan,  14 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  P.  VasilEEF,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Slavka  Bocheva,  Treasurer. 


them  return  ! 

Thank  God,  who  has  signally  answered 
the  earnest  pleadings  of  his  people,  the 
number  from  these  societies  who  have  been 
killed  on  the  battlefield  has  been  remarka- 
bly small,  but  the  wounded  are  many. 

During  these  months  since  the  mobiliza- 
tion, there  has  been  no  money  coming  in 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  those  dependent 
on  them.  In  many  cases  uniforms  have 
not  been  provided  for  the  soldiers,  and 
they  have  been  obliged  to  wear  their  own 
clothes — sometimes  the  only  suit  they  pos- 
sess— till  now  they  are  in  rags  and  tatters. 

One  young  man,  a member  of  the  Sofia 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  went 
with  his  tw'o  lirothers  to  the  front.  Both 
brothers  were  killed,  and  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  Lying  on  the  ground 
with  his  legs  crossed,  a bullet  struck  him 
and  passed  through  his  hip  and  across 
through  both  legs  and  finally  carne  out 
through  his  foot,  after  making  six  wounds. 

He  was  within  a few  yards  of  the 
Turkish  camp,  and  knowing  too  well  what 
his  fate  would  be  if  he  should  fall  into 
their  hands,  he  pretended  to  be  dead.  When 
night  began  to  fall  and  the  darkness  hid 
him,  slowly  and  painfully  he  rolled  over 
and  over  and  fell  into  a little  valley,  where 
a Bulgarian  soldier  found  him,  and,  taking 
him  on  his  back,  carried  him  for  half  a 
day  till  he  reached  a Bulgarian  camp. 

Another  young  man  w^as  captured  by  the 
Turks  and  they  attempted  to  hang  him. 
The  rope  broke  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  were  about  to  make  another  at- 
tempt when,  with  a courage  born  of  des- 


Sidelights  on  the  Negro  Problem 

N sixty  wgars  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  about  fourfold. 
Tbs  Negro  population  increased  about  two 
and  two-thirds  fold.  The  actual  increase 
of  the  Negro  population  from  1900  to  1910 
was  994,300. 

Booker  T.  Washington  once  said:  “The 
only  way  that  you  can  keep  the  Negro  in 
the  gutter  is  to  stay  there  with  him.” 

We  drive  the  worst  forms  of  immorality 
into  the  Negro  quarters,  and  then  curse 
the  Negro  because  of  his  moral  weakness. 
We  subject  him  to  the  severest  test  of  our 
city  life — ^physical,  moral,  and  political — ■ 
and  then  cynically  declare  that  the  “nigger” 
is  no  good  anyway. 

Let’s  give  the  Negro  a square  deal — a 
man’s  chance.  Neither  race  hatred  nor 
mawkish  sentimentality  will  settle  this  very 
delicate  question.  The  South  cannot  Settle 
it  alone,  and  the  North  cannot  do  the  work 
for  the  South.  The  North  and  the  South, 
the  city  and  the  countrj^  must  tackle  the 
thing  together,  for  this  is  a national  prob- 
lem. 

Of  what  use  is  missionary  work  in  the 
South,  unless  we  have  competent  mission- 
aries? Why  build  churches,  unless  we  can 
build  a ministry  and  membership  worthy 
of  them?  The  work  of  this  society  justi- 
fies and  inspires  every  Methodist  enter- 
prise below  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  It  is 
bravely  faced  death ; he  shall  go  with  you.”  fundamental  to  the  entire  missionary  pro- 
“God  bless  you,  sir,”  said  Blossom;  and  gram, 
who  shall  doubt  that  God  heard  and.pegi|-  Who  will  do  this  work,  if  we  neglect  it? 
tered  the  request?  Methodism  is  called  to  the  kingdom 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  youn^jAfor  such  a time  as  this,  and  God  has  given 
soldier  came  to  the  White  House  with  his  credentials  in  a vital  message,  a corn- 
little  sister.  He  was  called  into  the  Presi-  :gospel,  an  all-embracing  doctrine  of 


Dr.  Sheridan,  our  General  Secretary  of 
the  Epworth  League,  is  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  plan  for  helping  our  Bulgarian 
brothers,  and  has  made  arrangements  for 
any  land;  but  in  what  a sad  state  many  of  all  contributions  for  this  fund  to  be  taken 


care  of  through  the  Central  Office.  There- 
fore, all  communications  in  regard  to  it 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. 


True  Blue 

(Continued  from  page  /) 


dent’s  private  room,  and  a str? 
upon  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Line 


brotherhood,  an  abounding  energy,  and 
.1  said : overflowing  wealth. 

“The  soldier  that  could  carrj  a sick*  com-  ' students  anywhere  know  more  about 
rade’s  baggage  and  die  so  uncomplainingly  the  joys  of  working  their  way  through 
deserves  well  of  his  country.”  Then  Ben-  school  than  do  ours.  They  buy  their  edu- 
nie  and  Blossom  took  their  way  to  their  cation  with  sweat  of  brow  and  brain,  with 
Green  Mountain  home.  A crowd  gathered  sacrifices  innumerable,  with  courage  un- 
at  the  Mill  depot  to  welcome  them  back;  quenchable,  with  labor  untiring.  They  will 
and,  as  Farmer  Owen’s  hand  grasped  ,tliat  not  waste  that  which  they  have  so  hardly 
of  his  boy,  tears  flowed  down  his  checks,  * 
and  he  was  heard  to  say  fervently,  “The 
Lord  be  praised !” 

Bennie  Owen  was  true  blue.  He  was 
true  under  fire.  He  would  rather  die  than 
lie,  or  be  a coward!  Would  you?  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United  States 
and  was  true  blue.  Bennie  Owen  was  a 
soldier  boy  and  was  true  blue.  Each  was 
true  blue  in  his  own  place.  Are  you? 

When  you  are  tempted  to  lie,  will  you  be 
truthful?  When  you  are  tempted  to  do 
wrong  will  you  do  right?  When  you  are 


tempted  to  be  selfish,  will  you  be  unselfish? 
peration,  he  seized  a weapon  and  striking  When  you  are  tempted  to  be  careless  about 


Abraham  Lincoln 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and 
hand — 

j\s  one  who  knows,  where  there’s  a task  to 
do, 

Man’s  honest  will  must  heaven’s  good 
grace  command ; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  bur- 
den grow. 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his 
will. 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know. 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and 
ill.  — Tom  Taylor. 


